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Epitor's Note 


Struggling to stay afloat in a 
time of economic recession, 
state budget crises, rising tuition 
and dwindling class availability, 
California State University maga- 
zine journalism students strive to 


uphold the standard of award- 
winning editorial and artistic 
excellence set forth by the staffs 
of yore. 

If my calculations are cor- 
rect, May will draw to a close 
my UMAG experience. Upon 
graduation, | will take with me 
memories of the long hours spent 
in the bowels of the journalism 


department, deprived of ade- 
quate ventilation and sunlight, 
my only form of exercise the 
numerous daily treks to the sur- 
face to purchase yet another half 
order of Outpost french fries. 

But | will also leave armed 
with the knowledge that | had a 
hand in the production of a mag- 
azine which has earned title 


always fulfilling. 

Gracias to Professor Emeritus 
Larry Meyer for teaching me the 
importance of active verbs and 
organic transitions. His early 
retirement in 1993 left me great- 
ly saddened for the incoming 
journalism students who would 
never experience his inspira- 
tional lectures or benefit from his 


“best collegiate maga- vast knowledge of journalism. 
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ODAY'STUFF i 
“ COC Cor rrcecreccccccecccecccececeeeceeceeceoce 
; | movie review = KIKA, a film by Pedro Almodovar 


he typical Pedro Almodovar movie tracks 

a spunky, liberated heroine making her 
way in society with the help of some eccen- 
tric but well-meaning friends. When he’s on, 
the acclaimed director of such films as 
Woman On The Verge Of A Nervous 
Breakdown uses this formula to celebrate, in 
wildly inventive style, all the chaos, color 
and confusion of post-modern culture. 
Almodovar is such a brilliant talent, in fact, 
that even his flimsier works are still reliably 


entertaining. KIKA, the Spanish director’s lat- 
est effort, belongs in the latter category. 

Kika (Veronica Forque, in a frenetic, 
winsome performance), a makeup artist, is 
married to the incommunicative Ramon 
(Alex Casanovas). To spice up her love life, 
Kika occasionally beds Ramon’s stepfather 
Nicholas (Peter Coyote, playing what must 
be his dozenth suave, philandering American 
ex-patriot). The film appears to take shape 
when Kika is visited by an escaped convict, 


who rapes her repeatedly while the maid and 
two laconic police officers try to pry him off. 
The whole episode is videotaped by Andrea 
Scarface, the hostess of a nightly reality- 
based television show called “Today’s 
Worst”. Scarface promptly airs the footage 
on her program, touching off a firestorm of 
protest from Kika and predictable apathy 
from Ramon. 


continued on page 14 


Heads ’R Us 


Gift Shops of Another Kind 


unday afternoon business is brisk at Head Hunters in 

Belmont Shore. The scent of patchouli permeates the air 
as Jethro Tull’s “Aqualung” blasts through the narrow shop. 

Glass cases display funky silver and beaded jewelry. 
The store sports an eccentric collection of baseball caps 
embroidered with marijuana leaves, skulls and Iron 
Maiden logos. A wide array of colored glass pipes and 
bongs line the shelves of the back room. Candles, incense 
and Kama Sutra oil are available—the proprietor suggests 
the new chocolate-raspberry flavor. 

This Second Street shop is open to all, unlike some 
“gift shops” which cater specifically to adults. Only the 
back room is off-limits to minors. 

Another popular head shop, the Generation Gap, has 
remained on the corner of Anaheim and Termino in Long 
Beach for more than 20 years. Minding the store, the 
owner’s nephew is reluctant to answer questions, but 
admits business is slow. 

A Bob Marley flag hangs next to a rebel flag. The 
posters range from the Beatles’ “Abbey Road” period to 
works by comic book artist John Pitre. Keychains and trin- 
kets, unicorn and ship statuettes clutter the tiny shop. Tarot 
card prices range from $12 to $25. 

Despite being tucked away from major streets, 
Lakewood’s Humble House bustles with Friday night activ- 
ity. Humble House offers a hodgepodge of wares, includ- 
ing Harley Davidson knives and bandanas, crystal, pewter 
castles inlaid with gemstones, and handmade carved 
boxes. Most of the silver jewelry bears crosses or Chinese 
yin and yang symbols. Indian artifacts, like peace pipes 
and dream-catchers, hang on the wall, accompanying an 
extensive collection of subliminal and hypnotic self-help 
tapes. And of course, the pipes. 

Big ones, little ones, some shaped like wooden cars. 
Pipes made for decoration, and pipes designed to pack a 
wallop, like the double-looped carburetors. 

More than just a haven for ‘70s retro memorabilia, 
modern-day head shops continue to offer something for 
everyone, from the erotic to the exotic. 


-Tricia Rassouli 
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turning to the miniature porcelain owl perched on a book- 


shelf and reluctantly saying “Open sesame.” 
open, ushering them into a place where the paintings have 
eyes and objects disappear. 

While the Magic Castle only opens its doors to 
Academy of Magical Arts members, Wizardz, located at 


atrons peer curiously around the small reception room 
of the members-only Magic Castle in Hollywood before 
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Universal Studios new City Walk, is open to the public. 
Cameras snap and camcorders whirl as passers-by pose in 
front of the club with a employee decked out in full wizard 
regalia. 

Wizardz magician Warren Gibson said he never tires of 
the astonishment his illusions evoke. “After you discover 
how it’s done, it loses its magic,” he said. “But when 
people get those surprised looks, it brings it all back.” 

A sleight-of-hand artist, Gibson placed a silver coin in 
a young womans right hand and a gold in her left. He told 
her to squeeze her hands tightly closed and concentrate on 
the coins switching hands. Nothing happened. He prompt- 
ed her to try twice more unsuccessfully. 

“The last time | did this trick | bet a guy $20 | could 
make the coins change hands and the trick never 
worked...want to know how | got my money back? | sold 
him back his watch. Do you want yours back?” He asks as 
he holds up his hand, her watch dangling between his fin- 
gers. One of his favorites, Gibson said the trick never fails 
to cause a reaction of disbelief and confusion. 

“To be a good magician, the biggest secret is making 
the audience like you,” Gibson added. “Sure, you can fool 
them, but can you entertain them?” 

The Magic Castle and Wizardz are two popular 
Southern California magic venues boasting performances 
by world-renowned magicians. 

“| think the main attraction of magic is that it allows an 
adult to be a child without being embarrassed,” said Al 
Davis, Magic Castle general manager. “It’s the same thing 
that makes mystery so popular—it’s a guessing game, it’s 
wonderment, it’s fun and it allows us all to laugh and feel 
like children without losing our adult demeanor.” 

Hollywood has caught on to the magic trend, produc- 
ing movies like Hocus Pocus and The Witches of Eastwick. 
According to Peter Lin, Wizardz sales manager, this in turn 
helps increase magic’s popularity and marketability. 

Magicians like Robert-Houdin, Harry Houdini and 
David Copperfield have made magic a lucrative business as 
well as mystifying entertainment. 

In 1915, Erlich Weiss, better known as Harry Houdini, 
earned $75,000 for such feats as escaping from a nailed- 
shut coffin. Forbes magazine reports that Copperfield will 
earn $26 million this year, making him the nation’s tenth 
highest paid performer. At 16, Copperfield, a prodigy 
taught magic at New York University’s drama department 
before going on to perform such awe-inspiring acts as mak- 
ing a seven-ton jetliner and the Statue of Liberty disappear. 


continued on page 14 
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College Gays and Lesbians Shun the Silence 


edited by Matthew Pratt 
photography by Janos Jeszenszky 


tudents on college campuses have 
many concerns: grades, money and 
finding a good roommate. But most 
students don’t have to deal with wor- 
ries about getting beat up or being kicked out 
of their homes due to something they have no 
control over. 
Some students have more to deal with — 
they are gay or lesbian in a straight world. 
Some hold their orientation as a deeply 


hidden secret for fear of rejection and dis- © 


crimination; others shout who they are with 
no cares. One thing that becomes clear is that 
these students are just like everybody else and 
want to be viewed as people, not just as 
homosexuals. 

Several students from California State 
University, Long Beach and other Southern 
California schools speak about how they feel 
being gay or lesbian, their campus lives and 
their families. 


ddie Martinez, a 25-year-old senior mar- 

keting major at California State 
University, Long Beach. has been the 
Associated Students’ Homecoming 
Commissioner and a member of the Sports 
and Spirits Commission. He also belongs to 
Delta Sigma Chi fraternity. 

“I knew that I was attracted to men since 
high school, but I always kept the feelings 
inside of me. Maybe I always had this guilt 
feeling that it wasn’t right, that it would go 
away if I had girlfriends, that I’d go on living 
a supposedly “normal” life. 

“I always kept it inside of me and never 
wanted to be honest with myself and others. 

“] have a friend at work who is open 
about it. He feels good and accepts it, and his 
friends accept it without any problems. I 
wanted the same things. I realized that I have 
friends who are understanding of other people 
why not understanding of me. I decided to tell 
my close friends, one by one. 

“I plan to tell my family. I think they will 
be understanding because I already have a 


brother who is gay and sister who is a lesbian. 


“I want those people out there who are 


experiencing what I went through being 
oppressed and feeling unhappy and always 
trying to live a double life to come out and 
not worry about anything. 

“I’m happy that I feel free. 1 wasn’t a free 
man until I told the first person that I am 
gay.” — Eddie Martinez 


tephanie Rainaldi and Sarah Fairchild are a 

lesbian couple. Both attend Orange Coast 
College in Costa Mesa. 

SR: “I came out by accident to my par- 
ents. I didn’t plan on coming out to my par- 
ents because they are very conservative and 
homophobic. My girlfriend and I were up in 
my room, and my mom walked in on us. We 
were hanging out together, it wasn’t anything 
serious — we weren't kissing or anything. But 
you could tell we were a little more than 
friends. It just blew up. 

“I went back in the closet with my parents 
because they gave me an ultimatum to change 
or they would no longer support me. Now, 
they pay for an apartment. They don’t know, 
‘cause I kinda play it off like I’m straight. | 
plan to tell them when I’m on my own, when 
I’m not dependent on them anymore. 

“Surprisingly, my dad and my step mom 
are supportive of me in whatever I do. I didn’t 
think they would be. They’re from the back- 
woods of Pennsylvania. My mom’s the one 
who really has the problem. The rest of my 
family is fine. They’re gonna love me anyway. 

SF: “I’m bisexual. I haven’t really chosen, 
and don’t know if I will choose to be straight 
or gay, but right now I’m in a gay relation- 
ship, so... 

“I think that’s one of the reasons why par- 
ents get so upset when they hear that we’re 
gay is that they don’t want us to have any 
problems, a harder time growing up. 

“My mom was real accepting, which sur- 
prised me, but my dad is kinda religious so 
he’s like, “It’s not natural, it’s not normal.” All 
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that crap. He lets Stephanie come over. It’s like he doesn’t want to 
know about it. It’s hard though — I only came out last year.” 
— Sarah Fairchild and Stephanie Rainaldi 


ohn is an 18-year-old freshman arts major at CSULB. He lives in 
the residence halls and asked that his real name not be used. 

“] just want to be like everyone else. Basically, 1 don’t want to 
tell to the world I’m gay. I know some of my friends would be 
uncomfortable. I mean, some of them would never say anything to 
my face or anything like that. I don’t want to make the guys in the 
dorm feel like they should be careful when they take a shower. 

“But for me this is an issue of sexual identity. It is something 
that you share with someone that you love. It is an issue that I do 
not want to isolate myself with. You know?” — John 


utan Amrull is a 19-year-old sophomore art major at California 
State University, Fullerton. 

“On campus being gay is kind of difficult. | am kind of 
extreme—looking. I have fag written on my forehead. I pluck my 
eyebrows, it’s pretty obvious. I get a lot of reaction from it — a lot of 
comments, sneering, and catcalls that are supposed to make me feel 
like shit. One time I was walking to work and passed a group of 
about 20 guys. They started yelling Scripture at me and started say- 
ing, “All fags must die,” and stuff like that. 

“Il perform at OZZ, a gay club in Buena Park, doing female 
impersonations. I am a gender illusionist. 1 do RuPaul, Janet Jackson, 
Vanessa Williams — a number of people. I also model part-time for 
different designers and friends who need.an interesting subject. 

“My dad is an ordained minister at a non-denominational 
church in Downey, my mom is the youth leader at the church and 
my sister is a youth leader. This summer my parents are going to be 
missionaries in Indonesia for three years. | love them dearly. They 
love me dearly, but since they are Christian, they are not supposed 
to love my sin. They don’t talk about it — it’s a taboo subject in the 
family. 

“I am very comfortable with being gay.” — Sutan Amrull 


att Walker is a 21-year-old sophomore business major at 
GSUE: 

“I come from a family of eight, a very conservative Protestant 
family that totally hates homosexuals. They think it’s abnormal, that 
it’s a choice. I told my sister Jody, and she told my other sister. They 
offered to pay for counseling to have me converted back to what they 
consider normal. My parents would kick me out if they knew. They 
would probably disown me. 

“I am pretty much out on campus with the people I hang out 
with, but I don’t walk around saying “I am gay, I am gay.” Everybody 
that | know is really cool with it. 

“The only thing that’s helped me deal with who I am is to learn 
to accept myself for who I am. | went through this straight phase 
where I played the straight game and tried to pull it off. It didn’t 
work. I made myself miserable. 

“Probably my biggest problem is with heterosexuals who say it’s 
a choice. I ask them, “Did you choose to be heterosexual? You 
know, are you choosing what you’re doing, or do you just feel this is 
what you’re supposed to be doing?” I just go about my business and 
haven’t had any problems so far with most people. 

“I personally don’t think being gay is a choice. I know in my 
case it’s not. I’ve known since about sixth grade or probably earlier. 
I mean I’ve always liked boys.” — Matt Walker 


continued on page 15 
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Cell schists circuit prompts poetry reviva 


ressed in scuffed blue jeans 

and a grungy flannel shirt, a 

goateed young bohemian 
who'd rather mainline coffee than drink it 
silently took a long hard drag off a Merit 
cigarette as he listened to the poetry read- 
ing. 

The performing poet put a smooth, soft 
inflection in her voice to set the mood of the 
smoky, standing-room-only cafe. A bongo 
drum skipped to her beat as a saxophone 
murmured in the background. The coffee- 
house cappuccino machine hissed. She 
stumbled on a Spanish sentence. 

Poet Katie Soljack could have used 
another minute or two for an encore to her 
three-minute poem, “La Revolucion es para 
Desperados — The Revolution is for the 
Desperate.” But that might have caused a 
revolt by the other poets who lined up to 
spill their guts behind the mike. 

The java was good at the Highland 
Grounds coffeehouse, and the poetry was 
better. They stood at the microphone one by 
one, reciting their work to the young, hip group. Each surreal perfor- 
mance easily could have come straight out of a Fellini flick. In fact, the 
entire scene seemed to have made a quantum leap out of 1961. 

“Poetry is coming of age in Los Angeles,” Soljack said. “Some 
people say it’s part of the ‘60s comeback.” 

This resurgence is evident in the more than 100 open readings fea- 
tured in a recent issue of Out Loud, a monthly flyer listing almost all of 
the Southland’s poetry events. Poets perform readings in laundromats, 
parks, buses, on Skid Row streetcorners, and even on the Blue Line. 

Hollywood now courts the art. Following the L.A. poetry communi- 
ty since his early days as a music journalist, Harvey Robert Kubernik 
produced the first of several poetry CDs, featuring L.A. poet Wanda 
Coleman. 

The idea of poetry as a lucrative form of entertainment has not been 
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dismissed. MTV, the nation’s barometer of 
hip, has sneaked in 30-second poetry spots 
between videos. Some poets say the genre’s 
growing popularity is due in part to its 
acceptance by trend-setting crowds who 
draw from the past for a model of their cur- 
rent lifestyles. Others say it’s only natural 
Los Angeles would become a poetry mecca, 
since the city has long been a magnet for 
every other art form. Most poets and 
observers of the scene agree on one thing: 
the return of the coffeehouse is a key to 
poetry’s success. 

Once a mainstay for acoustic and folk 
musicians, the coffeehouse circuit now 
prompts a renaissance of spoken word. 

“Though this is not the beat generation 
all over again, it’s similar,” said Robert 
Cohen, publisher and editor of Caffeine, a 
bi-monthly magazine featuring underground 
poets travelling the coffeehouse circuit. “It’s 
a very popular culture right now. But part of 
it you have to document with the rise of the 
coffeehouse.” 

Los Angeles has rarely had a place where so many different types of 
people could congregate and learn about each other through poetry. 
Certainly the universities are one place, Cohen said. 

He said they are more accessible than academic settings, allowing 
more poets a platform for expression. “The poets and the coffeehouses 
work well with each other. There’s actually encouragement through the 
coffeehouse scene. 

“L.A. has never had a cafe scene and now I think it’s really coming 
together,” he said. “Besides, it does a lot of good to go to a place to 
hang out that’s not alcohol-based.” 

The trendy patrons watching Soljack’s performance at Highland 
Grounds is not representative of the early 60s L.A. coffeehouse dweller. 
A racially-diverse audience representative of today’s counterculture, 
attracts poets from the barrios to the suburbs. Although it may be true 


that this is not a rerun of the beat generation, it seems that with the cof- 
feehouse revival, beatnik-types come with the package. Poetry readings 
at cafes like Beyond Baroque, Congo Square, Gaga and Van Gogh’s Ear 
draw the intellectual men and women of Generation X. 

While the cliche beatnik has come to signify a kid with a beard, 
rumpled clothes, a bongo drum, jazz records and a copy of Allen 
Ginsberg’s “Howl,” children of Baby Boomers have goatees, second- 
hand clothes, a beret, Nirvana CDs, subscriptions to cable television, 
and are regulars at coffeehouses. Because of the resurgence of poetry 
and cafes, these 1990s “wannabeats,” as New York poet Sharon Mesmer 
calls them, are able to enjoy work of contemporary beatniks. 

“Although in the 60s the beatnik was a sort of homeless man by 
choice, the modern beat person is not,” said Richard Chambers, a 40- 
year-old poet and playwright who lived on the sidewalks of Skid Row 
for three years. 

The cafe scene encouragement that Cohen spoke of is visible in 
groups like the Homeless Coalition of Writers, of which Chambers is a 
member. The group, formed four years ago on Skid Row streetcorners, 
found asylum in the cafes where all are deemed intellectually equal. 

“The coalition shows the homeless in human terms,” Chambers 
said. “It shows people that homeless are not stereotypes, they are just 
like everyone else. And that’s what we are all about, breaking down the 
stigmas with spoken word.” 

As word of the coalition spread via coffeehouses, other artists, edu- 
cators, government officials and patrons of the arts took notice. 
Through performances, the group formed bridges between the main- 
stream and the homeless. 

Cas Richardsen, a Maryland native on the poetry scene for 17 years, 
agrees that more people are becoming coffeehouse-flies rather than 
barflies. He added that L.A. offers a natural sanctuary for artists. 

“Los Angeles is the most happening place for poetry today,” the 39- 


year-old poet said. “People want to hear things. They want sounds — 
the sound of a person’s voice.” 

Richardsen said San Francisco was long the capital of poetry, where 
Jack Kerouac read in North Beach during the early ‘60s. San Francisco’s 
City Lights Bookstore was the epicenter of the beat counterculture, 
where poets like Ginsberg and Lawrence Ferlinghetti read their work to 
the rhythm of bebop jazz. 

Richardsen said he believes L.A. is taking San Francisco’s place 
because it is larger and provides more to draw upon for inspiration. 
“There’s Culver City, Pasadena, Long Beach. There are so many differ- 
ent cultures here to inspire creativity. Plus, Hollywood itself creates 
creativity,” Richardsen said. 

Cohen said the current coffeehouse-poetry scene began in Seattle, 
much like grunge music. The art enjoyed national attention at the 
swearing in of President Bill Clinton, when Maya Angelous recited the 
first inaugural poem since Robert Frost’s reading for John F. Kennedy 
32 years before. 

In her poem, “On the Pulse of Morning,” Angelou addressed the 
current issues facing America today: 


History despite its wrenching pain, 
Cannot be unloved, and if faced 
With courage, need not be lived again .... 


As the words beckoned to America’s heart, Los Angeles was recov- 
ering from its worst civil unrest since 1965. After the spring riots of 
1992 a gush of work reminiscent of the Kennedy era flooded the L.A. 
cafe arena. 

Roland X, who had been living in Mexico for 12 years, returned to 
L.A. to join the poetry movement. 

“During the L.A. riots I came back” said the former Black Panther, 
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who participated in Detroit’s race riots in July 
of 1967. “When I started listening to the poet- 
ry being read, I thought it was lame. People 
were writing about what they saw on televi- 
sion.” 

A street-wise, New Jack poet, Roland X 
was listed more times in Out Loud’s April edi- 
tion than any other poet on the circuit. When 
he reads his hard-hitting poem “The Real 
Inauguration Speech,” he takes listeners back 
more than 30 years. 


I thought I was a United States citizen ... 

4 days in jail ... Mistaken identity 

I thought I lived in a Democracy. 

40 years in prison ... Mistaken identity 

I thought the slave became equal to its 
owner 

400 years of oppression ... Mistaken 
identity. 


At open-mike readings, where anyone can 
perform, social issues, sexual revolutions, 
racial politics and overall cynicism about 
American culture are the most popular topics. 

“Right now we are going through a resur- 


gence,” Roland X said, not speaking specifical- 
ly. about poetry. “We’re just like in the ’60s, 
but we are worse off. Back then there was a lot 
of hope, now there’s a lot of cynicism.” 

A professional photographer based in 
Mexico, Roland X returns to Los Angeles 
every two months to read his new work. By 
day, he sells $10 bathing suits in Venice 
Beach. By night, he either attends a poetry 
reading or he does one. Though he’d rather be 
called a “hobo-fighter-writer,” he epitomizes 
the beatnik. 

“I don’t flash back. I do the poetry of 
today,” he said. “The older poets draw on a lot 
of their experiences, but basically it’s filled 
with bullshit.” But as angrily as the 40-some- 
thing poet lashes out at society onstage, he 
doesn’t think his words and those of other 
poets make the impact they should because of 
the audience. 

“The problem is that we’re performing in 
front of other poets instead of a public. Do 
you see regular people go out and see poets? 
No. It’s actually other poets,” he said. 

Cohen said the lack of appreciation for 
poets in America is nothing new. 
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— Looks like a 
\Wivarin night. 


It’s 10 PM. You’ve crammed for finals 


all week. Took two today. And 
now you've got to pack an entire 


semester’s worth of Philosophy into 
one take-home exam, in one night. 


But how do you stay awake when 
you're totally wiped? Revive 
with Vivarin. Safe as coffee, 

Vivarin helps keep you awake 

and mentally alert for hours. 

So when you have pen in 
hand, but sleep on the brain, 
make it a Vivarin night! 
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Traditionally, American poets have never 
enjoyed the esteem their colleagues receive 
overseas. 

“In Europe, you can be a poet, make 
money and everybody quotes you. But in 
America it’s very different. The well-known 
poets were attached to a school, that was their 
job, and their books sold to some extent. The 
last best-selling poetry book was Jimmy 
Stewart's book, and that’s embarrassing — you 
just don’t make money being a good poet.” 

Indeed, Robert Frost became famous part- 
ly because of his regular commissions from 
Life magazine. Stewart’s book, Jimmy Stewart 
and his Poems, came out in 1989. 

“Nobody pays money for poetry. That’s 
why our magazine is free. We’re the magazine 
for poets with day jobs, for people that are 
real hungry. Not the people that are in acade- 
mia,” he continued. “You will never get rich 
off of poetry.” 

Nevertheless, with the Gap paying poet 
Max Blagg an advertiser’s fee for writing a 
beat-style poem about blue jeans last year, the 
MTV-ization of poetry seems imminent. 

At a recent video recording of a poetry 


reading at Highland Grounds, L.A. video pro- 
ducer and poet Moss Sherian said that MTV is 
on the right track in attempting to capture a 
non-poet audience. Sherian sees television as 
the next venue for poets. 

“I’m not categorizing this to any kind of 
group, but it could attract the MTV crowd,” 
he said. “What I’m trying to do is let the for- 
mat take its course, and then see who it 
attracts.” 

Sherian chooses those poets most active 
on the coffeehouse circuit to perform in front 
of the camera. Combining jazz and the spoken 
word makes the performance MTV-esque, pay- 
ing tribute to the often raw performances on 
“MTV Unplugged.” 

“I put music in the video to make it more 
fast-paced so that it could attract the outside 
crowd into the scene,” he said. Readers stare 
into the camera or at the mike. The thought of 
chronicling their inner feelings to a massive 
audience in addition to their peers becomes an 
awesome responsibility. Some shudder; others 
shine. 

The one-hour documentary will one day 
run on public access channels or be distrib- 


uted through video, whichever takes it, 
Sherian said. 

Sherian has been in the L.A. poetry scene 
for five years, reading his own work now and 
again. But now he dedicates all his time to 
attending as many readings as he can in one 
week. The idea to record the poets stemmed 
from a need to document what poets are doing 
today in L.A. and to measure how lucrative 
the art can be, he said. “The poets should 
make some kind of money,” he said, “hopeful- 
ly like stand-up comedians.” 

Yet he encounters few audiences not made 
up primarily of poets. In that sense, stand-up 
comedians have the upper hand because not 
everyone watching is a comedian, he said. 
“Poets and other writers have the challenge of 
bringing non-writers into the scene.” 

If poetry doesn’t become mainstream in 
this wave of coffeehouse revival, Sherian said, 
then it will disappear just like it did in the 
50s and ’60s. 

Cohen remains skeptical. “From every- 
thing I’ve seen, itll come and go,” he said. 
“There'll always be poetry. But as far as being 
a big scene, it won't last.” 7) 
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Movie Review 
continued from page 5 


Almodovar wants to use 
Andrea to skewer modern TV for 
its assumed lack of sensitivity, 
but that point loses its bite when 
one remembers that he’s just 
played Kika’s rape scene for the 
broadest laughs in the film. 
More damaging than this ethical 
oversight is the film’s starkly 
unconvincing recreation of a 
tabloid TV show. Here 
Almodovar, normally a master of 
visual extrapolation, suffers a 
rare lapse of imagination. Or 
perhaps the barren, monotone 
set of “Today’s Worst” is meant 
to be a metaphor for the soul- 
lessness of 90s’ television. If so, 


Almodovar should leave such 
subtleties to Ingmar Bergman 
and stick to the razzmatazz he 
knows best. 

As for the rest of KIKA, the 
title character remains as much 
of a cipher as other Almodovar 
ingenues. KIKA is hypnotizing to 
look at, due to Almodovar’s 
exceptional gift for conjuring up 
vivid interiors. In Kika and 
Ramon’s apartment, the director 
and his cinematographer Alfredo 
Mayo create colors that occupy 
the screen more willfully than 
most of the film’s characters. 
Thanks to such visual luster, 
KIKA is essential viewing for 
aspiring interior decorators. Film 
lovers, however, are advised to 
skip it and wait for Almodovar’s 
next offering. 

-David Weiner 
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Sorcery 
continued from page 6 


His other daring feats include 
riding over Niagara Falls in a 
flaming raft and escaping from 
shackles while suspended over 
hundreds of blazing metal 
stakes. 

Although magic clubs in 
Southern California do not fea- 
ture anything quite so elaborate, 
patrons at both clubs are 
impressed by visions of levita- 
tion and objects appearing or 
disappearing with a wave of the 
magician’s hand. 

For those interested in get- 
ting into the act, Pacific Coast 
Association of Magicians Vice 
President Lesley Manning sug- 


gests purchasing a magic kit. 
“You can go into a magic store 
and find books, but as we (magi- 
cians) always say...if you want to 
keep something a secret, put it in 
a book.” 

Frederick Broder, owner of 
Presto Books and Magic in Long 
Beach, graduated from California 
State University, Long Beach and 
taught speech communications 
at Compton College for 29 years 
before being introduced to the 
world of magic at the age of 40 
via the Magic Castle. 

“| fell in love with the 
place,” Broder said. After spend- 
ing a summer learning about 
magic and putting an act togeth- 
er, he applied for a job at the 
Magic Castle, telling everyone 
that he was a well-known East 
Coast magician. They believed 
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Concerts in the Grove ’94 


Sponsored by the Cal State Long Beach Alumni Association 
Held at CSULB's Soroptimist House 


This is a fresh, imaginative and inexpensive alternative to 
entertaining friends in a fun, casual outdoor dinner theater 
garden setting with your picnic suppers. 


Saturday, July 9 
Rob Rio and the Revolvers -- Blues 


Saturday, July 16 
Zydeco Party Band -- Cajun/Creole 


Saturday, August 6 
Ruth Price & the Roy McCurdy 
Trio -- Jazz Vocalist 

Saturday, August 13 
Conte Candoli -- Jazz 


Saturday, August 27 
Floyd and the Flyboys -- R&B, Blues 


Tickets go on sale May 16, 1994, 
with prices ranging from $10 to $18. 


All concert proceeds support the Alumni Association's programs that 
enhance the University’s educational goals. 


For more information, 


call the Alumni Relations Office 


at (310) 985-5253. 
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him and he has been a regular 
performer there for the past 20 
years. 

While some community col- 
leges offer magic classes, 
Manning suggests aspiring magi- 
cians join a local magic organi- 
zation. One such organization, 
The International Brotherhood of 
Magicians (IBM), founded in 
1940, provides a number of lec- 
tures, workshops, and competi- 
tions for its members. 

“Members will share with 
people who want to learn,” said 
Hollywood Chapter President 
Paul Ruben. “...it brings out the 
Peter Pan in all of us and shows 
that things aren’t exactly what 
they seem to be. 

“Magicians want to 
believe that the implausible 
is plausible.” 7 


Out! 
continued from page 9 


olly and Denise Allen- 

Russell have been together 
for almost three years. Molly 
began this semester at CSULB as 
a transfer from Arizona. 

M: “I came out to my family 
at Christmas 1991, about six 
months after Denise and I met. 
They took it okay. My mom had 
suspected when I was in high 
school. When I came out to them 
I was scared they would kick me 
out of the house, but they didn’t. 
They love me. 

“| went to Northern Arizona 
University, and I decided to go 


If you'd like 
to know more, 
call or stop by. 


(310) 598-1792 


Latter Day Saints 
Student Center 


Did you know Christ came to America? 
Did you know there is a book that 
tells of his time spent here? 


straight because I thought, “It’s a 
start.” After I tried to date a cou- 
ple guys, I realized it is stupid. 
I’m a lesbian. 

D: “We are totally, complete- 
ly out to all our friends. | just 
recently came out to my entire 
family. 

“Molly and I met at a bar. | 
accidentally bumped into her. 
First thing when I looked at her 
— because she’s so feminine, and 
so beautiful, I said, “Are you 
straight?” She looked at me and 
said, “No.” I just put my arm 
around her, and that’s where it’s 
been ever since. 

“This guy, Jeff, that a previ- 
ous girlfriend of mine went to 
high school with, had a crush on 
her. Absolutely thought that she 


adored him. I got sick and tired 
of the way he used to touch her. 
One day I finally said, “Get your 
hands off my girlfriend!” He 
wigged-out and ended up beating 
the crap out of me. He grabbed 
me and threw me down on the 
cement. This other guy saw this 
guy beating me up. He tried to 
pull him off of me. He said, 
“Knock it off — That’s a girl!” 
And Jeff said, “No, it’s not. It’s a 
fucking dyke!” The weird thing 
was, the other guy let go of him 
after he said that, like it was OK 
for him to beat me up because I 
was a dyke. That bothered me. 

“In my mind, | didn’t make a 
“choice” to be a lesbian — I was 
— Molly and Denise 

Allen-Russell Ay 
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